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develops, we represent sensory elements or "sense-data" as
aspects or qualities, illustrates the necessity of assuming
creative activity on the part of the mind. That this is so can
easily be seen by considering the views of such sceptical
philosophers as Hume or Russell, who maintain that the
world in reality is nothing more than what is given in sense,
"sensations" or, as they are called in recent philosophy,
"sense-data". Their argument is, that while the existence of
sense-data, patches of colour, sounds, etc., is indisputable,
it is altogether questionable whether the world consists of
anything more than these. They point out that when we refer
to a physical object it is impossible to demonstrate that we are
referring to anything beyond a number of actual and possible
"sense-data"; and certainly while there can be no difficulty in
showing the existence of sense-data we cannot demonstrate
the existence of anything else, what ordinarily we call the
"thing", a substance which underlies the elements given in
sense. Such philosophers therefore proceed to a denial of the
existence of a thing at all, except in the sense of being a system
of sense-data merely. Similarly with regard to causal connection,
they deny the reality of anything but sequences of 'sense-data',
and challenge us to show the existence of anything other than
these. In other words, their argument is an attempt to reduce
the world to the 'given' elements.
Now with the question as to whether or not this doctrine is
true we are not here concerned. All we have to point out is that
whether or not the world consists of anything in addition to
sense-data, it is certain that the world as we represent it to
ourselves is not merely a matter of 'sensations'. It is beyond
dispute that the world as we represent it to ourselves in percep-
tion is a world of objects, of unities, or things, of which the
sense-data are apprehended as aspects or appearances. It is
no doubt the case that we can speak of what we call 'thinghood'
only with the greatest vagueness and uncertainty. But however
vaguely we may speak of it, it is the substantial unity into^hich
all sense-data are synthesized. When we look in the direction